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Lajos. The Dukays. Prentice-Hall. Jan. 


17,1949. 795p. $3.50. 


There some pleasantly undefinable incongruity about 
this long novel dying nobility. Treating the period 
the turn the century and the near-end 
World War II, the theme unquestionably speaks de- 
adence but such racy, jazzed-up tempo that the 
undertones languid sophistication are effec- 


eliminated. The Emporer Karl and Alfonso 


Spain, together with long entourage nobles and 
parade through the pages with step more 
the light fantastic than the stately measures the 
solemn gentry, soberly dressed old brocade and 
dancing dead-pan jitterbug. 


Ostensibly the story $56,000,000 family Magyar 
The Dukays translates, instead, the spirit 
dying day terms the lives the two girl countesses 
the family. Both daughters are the opposing poles 
which are clustered the symbols and the signs 
the times. Both represent the foci two contrasting 
conflict. The Countess Kristina, pro-Hapsburg 
who bears the brunt the first half the story 
1922, emphasizes, her dedication the old order, 
the fact too inept, too weak caste crumbling the 
decision. Despite her governmental missions, 
despite her running Paris and Spain and back 
Hungary again behalf the status quo, her world 
towards inevitable oblivion. The Countess 
vehicle the rest the chronicle, represents, 
her recovery from marriage dissolute Italian prince 
Filippo, the rise new forces dissatisfied with the heart- 
selfishness those power. About her cluster the 
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symbols unrest, the new world evolving and orientating 
towards cosmic struggle for survival. 


The two sons the Dukay family are once incidental 
and important. Rere, idiot, and Janos, homosexual 
turned Nazi, could well represent the perversion ex- 
tremes. Rere typifies the addle-pated attitude that lives 
for the moment, utterly incapable thinking through 
the consequences. Janos the exemplar ruthless 
attack made upon the future mind coldly consecrated 
the brutal conclusions false idea. seems signifi- 
cant that the concluding pages the book find Rere still 
thriving Janos fades out the picture, his role over- 
shadowed the appearance the Soviet arm and the 
Soviet mind. 


The monarchist and the liberal; death and new life—i.e. 
one kind another; futile peace and irrational war; 
the end speculative intelligentsia—Europe’s eternal 
students—and the sluicing thought into the channels 
propaganda and action; these are the real characters 
the novel. The persons it, persons, achieve more 
than unsubstantial individuality. They exist primarily 
symbols, and the author takes pains explain their 
symbolism. 


The headlong pace the narrative picks added 
impetus from current humor, which, despite 
occasional lapses into the vulgar, somehow retains 
naivete that like the laughter airy gargoyle. 
Symbol penetrates the humor too, painted Pagliaccio 
clowning the finale personal tragedy. Humor adds 
pathos its contrast the meaningless agony the 
old Count Dukay, sitting his armchair just before the 
end, “letting his hands hang over the arms the chair 


= 
7 
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like the statue man who had abandoned 
all hope.” 


All all, there much recommend The Dukays but 
only discriminating rolls with wave after 
wave piquant prose, almost breathlessly over the years. 
written with compassionate sympathy—sympathy for 
foolish man. Yet, those who not care for touch 
tinsel, who are repelled occasional bawdiness, will 
most certainly suffer literary maladjustment they 
pass by. 


Oursler, Fulton. The Greatest Story Ever Told. 
Doubleday. Feb. 1949. 299p. $2.95. 


Since this life Christ bears the “Imprimatur” Car- 
dinal Spellman, the reviewer and the prospective reader 
need not worry about the orthodoxy the text. Yet the 
book deserves least little further comment, only 
assure the wide reading public which will undoubted- 
that here book well worth the investment 
not only inspiration but deep spiritual refresh- 
ment that never lags interest. Its great merit its 
simplicity. Mr. Oursler’s approach his retelling the 
“tale the greatest life ever lived” direct, forthright, 
uncompromising its simplicity. has the ring true 
metal. self-conscious side-stepping, awk- 
ward averted-eye attempt pass the facts the 
evangelical histories such weakens, mars and devitalizes 
such maudlin handling the greatest story for men’s 
peace characterizes the fictionizing Lloyd Douglas, 
for one. The power recreate, understandably human 
terms, without once bogging the ineluctible implica- 
tions the divine, which has been the source the vigor 
and penetrating appeal the superb radio series which 
were based this book, wholly admirable and evidence 
meditation, rather than mooning over the life 


Christ. 


should obvious that (in this reviewer’s opinion 
least), the story Christ told Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John remains the best and 
account. But The Greatest Story Ever Told will serve 
excellent introduction those historical documents 
and will lead many renew make acquaintance 
with the Gospels. The world men needs desperately 
learn more and more intimately the message truth 
which Christ the divine witness. 


not spirit cavil that here mention two points 
which should prefer have found more closely fol- 
lowing the traditional account (1) Mr. Oursler represents 
Christ having chosen the twelve apostles prior his 
sending seventy-two his first disciples two’s 
preaching mission. His choice twelve from among 
the tried seventy-two has always seemed more 
close the Gospel narrative. (2) The Sermon the 
Mount here represented part intensive instruc- 
tion given only the twelve; whereas the traditional 
account places side side with the miracle the 
feeding the five thousand. 


make the Christian law the beatitudes lesson only 
the twelve seems tend perpetuate the idea that 
the eight beatitudes are for the observance only the 
specially chosen, rather than all Christians whatever 


degree. 


Zilhay Oursler Kieve 


With the publisher have complaint, and that 
pages 240, 248, 261 and 269 the copy sent “Beg 
Sellers” are defective and printed only half the 


all means read The Greatest Story Ever Told. 
and reread it, for story that concerns you very 


much. 
Grady, 


University Scranton 


Kieve, Rudolph. The Sorcerers. Houghton, 
Jan. 13, 1949. 438p. $4.00. 


The conflict human growth and decay takes precedence 
over the conflict history this novel Germany from 
the balmy days the Kaiser the black beginnings 
Nazism. For all that, The Sorcerers bears sharp 
resemblance the pattern the problems our time. 
best, tells ill-starred story peopled men and 
women who bear upon their souls the scar twisted 
thought and uncertain conscience the troubled 
attempt establish security without basis permanent 
values and horrible lesson the anatomy despair, 


Nor does this imply that the tale lacks vigor. From the 
moment bankrupt Prussian named Schuck, impinges 
upon the lives the Sulzbergers, the narrative trembles 
with the impact contention from without and from 
within its characters. Schuck, the Junker, the man 
caste, despises these soft German Jews the 
When arrives work the fallow estates Boxheim 
Hof partnership with Emanuel, Sulzberger, placid lives 
are unduly stirred the other orthodox Jews who bait 
the old man for working with Goyim, Gentile. Once 
established work, Schuck violates the Hebrew sense 
dignity importing six eight freight-car loads Polish 
peasants his serfs and presents them the 
bergers fait accompli. His brutal efficiency cuts into 
the soul Albert, Emmanuel’s heir, and the real hero 
the novel. 
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Albert’s crisis inferiority stems from the compromise 


must make between his sympathy for the human 
being pinned down circumstances and the fact that the 
very men would befriend despise him for his 
passion—despise him because Jew. During Schuck’s 
absence, they insult him openly until cuts foreman 
across the face with rawhide whip and then revert 
instantly the cringing subservience hitherto reserved 
only for Schuck. They know the law force, brutal- 
ity—malevolence they understand, but brotherhood and 
the law charity makes them raw with suspicion. The 
experience animal violence determines Albert break 


with Schuck. That break marks his first step towards 


self-orientation. 

Almost every subordinate character weaves through the 
narrative with his own particular sub-plot, fashioned 
the manner highly personal tension 
Albert’s brother, Jakob, sees life blacks and whites and 
becomes angry the subtle distinctions others. Carola, 
his mother, bewildered the clash forces around her, 
cannot comprehend the impersonal malice the hatreds 
boiling around her once peaceful home. Emmanuel 
dies—he simply stops living when life never under- 
stood begins run away with him. Gustave, youngest 
the Sulzbergers, psychologically creature 
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moment for whom the world ends every wish fulfilled, 
with the symptoms kleptomania and ends with 
the habits criminal, totally puzzled the social 
questions guilt and retaliation. Pauline Schuck, ador- 
ing Gustave since childhood, later becomes conscious 
the fact that not good man. Louis Ferdinand 
Schuck, the vicious; Klothilde, the sensuous; Dr. Bieder- 
mann and the scientific coterie who question their world 
enunciate answers; the war and its aftermath 
thieves; corruption high places 
hate; all mould together huge composite 
index pointing the mad Walpurgisnacht orgy over 
Swastika will preside. 


The Sorcerers sensitively written book. probes the 
heart and mind men and succeeds doing without 
malice and—without morals. Aye, there’s the rub. With 
the exception Albert’s arrival the notion right 
and wrong with regard human dignity, the book 
devoid moral principle. More amoral than 
immoral, lacks anything like perception the broad 
and basic planes ethical truth, even from 
natural point view. Sex treated throughout 
necessary animal pressure that must relieved periodi- 
ally. The concept virtue and vice, good and bad, 
conspicuously absent. The only thoroughly good 
characters, Carola and Pauline, are submerged at- 
mosphere power-lust and selfishness. Even the self- 
Albert leaves impression dominated more 
confusion than the conviction truth. Finally, the 
most potent figure emerging from the half-thousand pages 
the satanic shape Schuck, animal lust and 
inflexible will for power, colossus hatred and heroic 
prejudice, word, history’s bad Prussian incarnate. 


These factors together with number unnecessarily 
lurid passages suffice forbid its recommendation any 
but the professionally interested literature. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden, Indiana 
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Wohl, Louis. Throne the World. Lippincott. 
Jan. 24, 1949. 288p. $3.00. 


Louis Wohl’s ability combine historical fact and 
was shown his last novel The Living Wood 
the Rome Constantine and Helena came life. 
Now, Throne the World, Mr. Wohl gives 
Rome century later when the centre Christendom 
uffered its first major threat defeat Attila the Hun, 
“The Scourge the World”, swept down 
through Italy the capital. But the victory was not 
Attila’s Leo unguarded, met the pagan warrior and 
force his eloquence persuaded him withdraw. 


‘The story opens tell the rivalry between Etel and 
Bleda his older brother and heir Khan Rua the 
the nomadic tribe that plundered their way through 
Europe. Bleda, the less aggressive Rua’s two nephews, 
has just been humiliated the hunt the prowess 
the warlike Etel when Legate Aetius Rome arrives 
the Hun encampment intending make Rua Roman 
presumption that Etel the first-born 
the nephews and, therefore, the heir, decides Rua agree 
the Roman’s terms which demand him hostage 


Wohl 
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Ravenna during the period alliance—a neat disposal 


the ambitious Etel for the time least. 


Ravenna and Aquileia the slavic Etel incongruous 
figure amongst the hostages other tribes—Celts, Goths, 
Germans, Burgundians, Franks. His first encounter with 
them, intended mock battle, ends bloodshed. Two 
people witness the fight. The sight one, Princess 
Honoria, sister the boy Emperor, Valentinian and 
daughter Placidia, the power behind the throne, in- 
spires Etel surpass himself. Only for the intervention 
the other, Archdeacon Leo, who jumps from terrace 
above into the midst the fray, lives might have been 
lost. This was the first encounter between Leo and Etel, 
Attila. Honoria was the prize that would lure 
Attila the gates Rome years later and Leo, then 
Pope, was the instrument that would drive him 
away. 


Fascinated the strength and ugliness the Hun, the 
thoughtless, headstrong Honoria visits Etel prison. An- 
other visit followed his return through the guarded 
halls the room the Augusta, the unattainable. 


fourteen, Valentinian was weak, effeminate, painted, 
afraid. Honoria, except for her ladies-in-waiting, the 
saintly and the treacherous Iris, was friendless. 
Neither had mother’s love concerned with affairs 
state had Placidia become. Under Flavius Aetius, head 
the army, peace was being maintained means 
bribery, pacts and alliances with tribes that would other- 
wise have attacked the Empire. Internally, society had 
degenerated; overtones the old paganism still predomi- 
nated; the many-headed god personal ambition had 
numerous worshippers. 


The arrival Tzigur claim Rome’s yearly bribe gold 
for Rua tempts Etel return his people. the Huns 
talk Honoria’s red feather slipped under his door and 
Etel chooses not with the tribesman. his way 
her chambers the sight painting Valentinian sur- 
rounded leaders lesser tribes and nations with Rua, 
Bleda and himself amongst the vassals enrages Etel—he 
makes another choice. Tzigur rides back the 
steppes. 


Discovery that Honoria pregnant brings banishment 
Castel Barioli where Etel’s son born. Then, Con- 
stantinople, Theodosius arranges that she, and 
Iris shall live with his sister, Pulcheria, convent-like 
seclusion. The child remains Italy, its identity un- 
known. 


Etel’s return Hunland the dying Rua proclaims 
Bleda Great Khan and, under him, Khans Etel and 
Gullak, the latter leader tribe now merged with the 
Huns. Steeped superstition, the Huns believed that 
possession the sword war-god Puru would lead the 
owner the throne the world. When shepherd 
finds ancient spear and presents Etel the prophecy 
fulfilled. Discovery the sword means death for 
Bleda and Gullak, and Attila, meaning “Little Father”, 
his blood-thirsty followers proclaim him, expands his 
territory enslaving, torturing, and even crucifying his 
victims. Constantinople Theodosius has been forced 


pay tribute keep the Huns bay. The crafty eunuch 
Chrysaphios has plotted kill Attila and, the plan dis- 
covered, gold beyond his means produce demanded 
the eastern Emperor. 
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Hearing the arrival Hun delegation the city, 
Honoria writes Attila inviting him claim her, and 
directs deliver the letter the embassy. Over- 
hearing this, Iris hastens Chrysaphios with the news, 
hoping for release from the isolated life. The eunuch, 
wily and far-sighted, sees this episode the answer 
the problems now confronting him and makes immediate 
preparations for Honoria’s return Italy, thus ensuring 
that receipt the message Attila will shift the attack 
the west sets out claim her. Theodosius’s 


relief that East-Rome has been saved undiminished 
the thought that his western brethren will suffer. 


Arriving Rome, Honoria received Valentinian, 
now grown dissolute manhood, and Placidia who con- 
front her with the consequences the action she has 
taken. Honoria’s treachery were too much for her, 
Placidia fails and dies. Her death holy one and be- 
fore occurs she entrusts the life the Empire Aetius, 
acknowledging the truth what had intimated her 
years before that its strength rested two men, Leo and 
himself. 


the offensive, Attila has conquered Europe. Dismissal 
second Hunnish embassy demanding Honoria, now 
married Senator Heraculus, followed direct at- 
tacks Italy. Aquileia, the scene the duel years 
before, the savages seem have met impenetrable 
wall but, surprise move, strategic turret taken 
and the Hun hordes pour sack the town, kill and 
ravage the populace. new version the painting that 
had enraged Attila unveiled before some the cap- 
tives. Chlodomer and Gerbod, comrades 
his hostage days, refuse bow before and are blinded. 
Resistance from the youth Ignotus, brought the royal 
orphanage founded the Empress penance for her 
desire have Honoria’s son slain childhood, results 
Attila’s demand that this, his unknown son, impaled. 
Juventius sent forward warning Valentinian 
who, turn, sends the blinded victim Honoria. Not 
until the identity Ignotus revealed does his tale 
horror penetrate the infatuated mind the Princess. Her 
suicide follows this knowledge. 


The decay the people personified the snivelling 
cowardice Valentinian visits the Pope who tries 
dissuade him from flight. Leo volunteers meet 
Attila settle the issue when his suggestion that the 
Emperor meets with frightened opposition. 
penetrating are his words his second meeting with 
Attila that the Hun has weapon with which retali- 
ate. Informed the identity Ignotus and Honoria’s 
death, Leo forces him realize that these, the fruits 
victory, have already been taken from him. Warned that 
any renewed effort conquer Rome will result his own 
bloodshed, Attila miraculously withdraws. 


now Attila’s only link with the past. His efforts 
force her “howl for mercy” are frustrated his in- 
ability penetrate the supernatural aura that seems 
protect the girl she kneels ecstacy. Defiant, rushes 
out shout his men, restless since withdrawal from 
Italy, that they shall ride again—to Rome. Returning 
and stepping toward her—he crashes the floor 
dead. With the personality that leads them gone, the 
Hun Empire dissolved, and wth vanished the first at- 
tempt Asia crush the Christian world. 


Gardiner 


Characterization Throne the World exceptionally 
good. Here are men the peak their excellence 
the depths their animality. The story well-knit 
alive with action and does not lag. 
free use the present- -day vernacular counterbalanced 
the advantage gained making the scene more 
for many reader projects him into the past bring 
out the parallel between human conflict the fifth cep. 
tury and that his own day with little difficulty, 


Leo famous for his treatise Incarnatione, 
Aetius for his lack faith concerning this mystery 
memorable scene. Leo shown always the practical 
man action, his model the first Peter. 


The author has drawn upon his imagination round 
the story the book. The similarity the situation 
scribed that our own times another 
world domination sweeps across the civilized world from 
the steppes bears observation. There have been Hannibal, 
Attila, Napoleon, Hitler—but the Throne the World 
remains. That the message that Mr. Wohl would 
bring out this novel. earnestly recommended. 


Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


Gardiner, Harld (ed.) The Great Books. 
Adair. Jan. 25, 1949. 112p. $2.00. 


Collections essays are rarely dynamic this 
Each contributor was asked appraise one 
the books the first year list the Great Books 
tion Chicago. The essays are concerned, primarily, 
with relating the subject work the traditional culture 
western Christianity; this the explicit content; and 
this each contributor does well. The result inspiring 
re-manifestation the homogeneous nature that cul- 
ture Here static mixture merely contiguous 
thought, row self-contained minds. Rather, the 
collection sounds though one eye read all the books 
and one mind judged them. The one differentation 
that style, from Father Edwin Quain’s terse, analy- 
tical summaries Plato, Thucydides, Aristophanes, and 
Plutarch, the more discursive treatment Jean Misrahi 
the lights and shadows Montaigne’s essays. For the 
rest, the book has its own vital integrity, oneness 
viewpoint that reiterates many interesting themes: the 
contrast between the pagan and the Christian intellect 
the search for truth—the pagan confined 
the Christian almost limitless reach; the fallibility 
the human mind, the ease error even “great” minds. 
The book, too, full implications for the thoughtful 
reader. One such implication, give example, 
cerns the insidious development error. Machiavelli, 
for example, would certainly have had that stare wild 
surmise had but foreseen the pernicious effect his 
erroneous doctrine princes. Monsignor John Ryan 
concludes his essay The Prince follows: 


Our world has been plunged into inconceivable disaster 
new Machiavellis and new Caesars who have put 
the doctrines The Prince into practice. not this 
disaster the most vivid and irrefutable commentary 
the For The Prince remains great book, 
not because the depth and truth its basic 
thought. rather because the greatness its 
error and because the connection between its 
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principles and the present degradation the human 

race. 
And, similarly, Montaigne might have wept with surprise 
learn that his Essays have been placed the Index. 
what involved not only the initial error, small 
might have been the first place, but its subsequent 
historical development newer and ever-widening im- 
plications—like the acute angle indefinitely extended— 
probably totally unforeseen the original blunderer. 


Altogether, this reviewer thinks that this book very 
happy project the part editor and publisher, and 
without reserve all and sundry. 
looks with anticipation, too, the appearance planned 
companion volumes this series commentaries the 
Great Books. idle wish: that this and the subsequent 
were required reading all the classes subscrib- 
ing the Foundation’s program. 
Joseph Belvedere, 


University Scranton 


MacMahon, Bryan. The Lion Tamer. 
Feb. 1949. 224p. $2.75. 


Here’s hat being tossed into the air for the second 
time less than six weeks for another extraordinarily 
collection short stories. And this, too, the 
work Irishman. (The first was Sean O’Faolain’s 
The Man Who Invented Sin). have fault find 
with this one save, perhaps, its title (the title the other 
was probably bit unfortunate for the more delicately 
minded, too), which the title the first the twenty- 
two beautifully written stories, some long, some short, all 
god, this volume. might easily have been given 
the name any the other twenty-one between the 
geen covers—and reminds mention the pub- 
that the binding only middling-fair—with, pos- 
“By the Sea” being the most indicative, since there 
breath salty air many the tales; “The 
Good Dead the Green Hills,” “The Corn Was 


Springing” the most characteristic and intriguing. 


Dutton. 


One tempted say bit about each and every one 
the twenty-two; but, then, one would never done 
give room other books you want know- 
ing about; let agree with the publisher’s brag that 
these are “happy” tales; for they are, every sense 
the word, though death not unknown them, and 
and poverty, pain, disappointment and grief spill 
tears their pages. Indeed, one the brightest gems 
the lot the smallest, which—artfully any skilled 
weaver wonder, the author suggests chances are 
that isn’t worth the telling.” the slim little story 
“Sing, Milo, Sing!”; and doesn’t fill your heart 
overflowing bit your eye, you have right 
reading all. 

Almost every one these tales full poetry life 
the light; probably, because they are all people 
the light faith that supports them con- 
tantly and completely the sea its fish. Take, for 
instance, the tale about old Peadar Feeney, the tale-teller 
tanished from his place the fire when the radio came 
Blind Man’s Friary Lane. “the Good Dead 
the Green Hills.” And all his old listeners knew that 
the radio had put end the art conversation. But, 
spited, the gift the story teller not gone 
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Ireland; Bryan MacMahon proof its survival, God 
spare him long you and your friends. 


tells simple stories simple folk, with simplicity 
that once artful and great art; the beginning 
would seem that they have nothing all commend 
them but the sure grace their phrasing. Then all 
sudden, the pattern appears; and either raises chuckle 
fun, poignant ache your throat; and you are 
glad you’re one God’s children, matter.. Which 
will you prefer: “The maybe “The Dancer’s 
Aunt”? Wife, read the one called “Chestnut and Jet”; 
husband, start with “The Ring.” And all you, don’t 
miss “The Wallflower Woman.” But read one, 
read them all. And will you harm, sure. 


Education. Longmans, Green. Feb. 1949. 226p. 
$3.50. 


John Baptist Salle born Rheims, France, 
April 30, 1651, the son distinguished family, did not 
aspire teach school. Few men the seventeenth cen- 
tury would willingly choose this profession. 


Such was the status teaching that was considered 
part time job for tradesmen. Schools were kept and 
lessons heard the homes persons training for 
set fees. This system was under the supervision 
government official, whom the masters the petites 
écoles looked for financial protection but little educational 
guidance. Writing Masters, parish charity schools and 
schools conducted religious organizations completed the 
pattern elementary education France during the 
seventeenth century. 


When Salle was canon the famous Cathedral 
Chapter Rheims even the time his ordination 
1678, was without the slightest inkling his real 
mission life. man culture, wealth and refine- 
ment found difficult associate and even live with 
the nondescript characters who engaged teaching. 
was find almost impossible brook the discrimina- 
tion, law suits and vested interests the French school 
people. 


surmount these obstacles not only stamped him 
man genius, but rise above comforts and security 
position and persist his avowed mission for the poor 
gives him qualities the saint. 


More time and consideration should paid Salle’s 
work history education. While many educationalists 
know the Christian Brothers for their contributions 
teacher training and the simultaneous method teaching, 
few are aware that continuation schools and the reforma- 
tory had their genesis with the Brothers Christian 
Schools. 


One can not help comparing the philosophy and adminis- 
tration the Christian Schools Salle with the situa- 
tion today. Secularism education, relatively late 
viewpoint, did not The primary aim education 
was the same that religion. one believed differ- 
ently. Consequently, there was diversity aims, 
indefiniteness objective, semantical differences even 
upon so-called agreed aims. Teaching fruitless without 
methodology and the latter impossible without definite 
objectives, well understood the teacher. All which 
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depends upon adequate philosophy life. The prag- 
matic materialism Dewey which makes change itself 
the general objective secular education, makes educa- 
tion confusion since supplies real, definite, clear cut 
objective. The educationalist struck such comparison 
secular education with Catholic training, will appreci- 
ate more thoroughly the Conduct Schools. 
clearly written constitution that forms code adminis- 
tration; that clarifies the pathway taken the 
teacher. 


The pedagogically untrained may disappointed with 
this work, expects biography Saint. There are 
not the human elements, the adventures the warmth 
person that allows one identify himself closely with 
Salle. Details are given only the extent that allows 
the reader understand Salle’s life work. The re- 
viewer feels that some spontaneity lost the writers 
close adherence the factual account Salle’s biog- 
rapher, Blain. 


Finally, the work will value American education 
the extent that makes better known the contributions 
and educational treatises Salle this country. 
has won his reward the Continent, but has not found 
adequate recognition the United States. 


Lawrence Lennon, Ph.D., 
Department Education, 
University Scranton 


Agnes Repplier: Lady 


Stokes, George Stewart. 
Jan. 21, 


Letters. University Pennsylvania Press. 
1949. 274p. $3.00. 


the case Agnes Repplier critics have repeatedly 
followed the injunction Pope “the first true 
merit befriend,” but previous appraisals have been 
scattered and brief. George Stokes the first offer 
full-length study the essayist’s life and literary develop- 
ment, and his book worthy its opportunity. Miss 
Repplier, who never consorted with mediocrity, should 
pleased it. 


The story reaches back beginning April 1855, 
Philadelphia family four children. Among them 
“Teedie” set the pace, and “Minnie” intellectually proved 
first unworthy sister. Dismissal after two years 
from the convent school Eden Hall and later from 
finishing school seemed confirm Minnie’s recalcitrance. 
But least the second school brought graduation the 
more dignified name Agnes well matured self- 
reliance. 


When financial reverses afflicted the family, Agnes reso- 
lutely decided literary career for livelihood. Her 
serious beginning, after minor newspaper pieces, was with 
the Catholic World, under Father Hecker, which she 
published several stories and poems. When the founder 
the Paulists frankly advised her 1884 that the essay 
was the form ideally suited her talent, she came 
turning point her life. She followed that advice, next 
conquered the Atlantic Monthly under the editorship 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, steadily achieved repu- 
tation with general reading public. Three other friends 
helped this progress. First was Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell, schoolmate whose rapid success was challenge 


Stokes 


zt 
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competition. Then there was Agnes Irwin, whog 
guidance their rich association acknowledged the 
biographical study teacher pupil. Probably 
influential all was Harrison Morris, poet and editor 
Lippincott’s, who became the mentor whom she 
consistently turned long correspondence that ex. 
tensively drawn upon. 


Walt Whitman, Henry James, Andrew Lang, Marit 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mary Wilkins Freeman, and other literary greg 
touch this amazingly rich career. Other evidence, too, 
testifies its accomplishment: twenty-six books, the 
tare Medal, the gold medal the National Institute 
Arts and Letters (in which she was one only four 
women honored membership), presidential 
ment, and honorary doctorates from four great 
ties. Much Miss Repplier’s life her own books, 
and Stokes repeatedly makes judicious use them. Quo. 
tation liberal, and invariably accompanied 
appreciative analysis that succeeds giving satisfactory 
picture intellectual and literary development. 
that recapitulates, bit repetitiously, her growth 
literary artist. 
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Miss Repplier herself has remarked that very little 
her work was “designed for own people,” but Stokes portan 
calls attention her vehement rejection the opinion 
that beginning Catholic writer should conceal his faith moves 
and correctly sees much larger contribution 
faith her work: “Her Catholic education gave her 
insight into matters frequently unknown 
stood non-Catholic writers. And her wide reading 
the world large gave her firm footing beyond the 
confines her religion.” This insight, though not blatant, 


Stokes sees this growth tendency shift from British 
American materials, temporary turning caustic 
didacticism during the first World War followed 
reversion more typical manner personal 
tion buttressed wide allusion reading, witty rather 
than humorous style which associated with the 
viction that art primarily for pleasure. very 
erly values the biographical studies for their avoidance 
the fault Newman regretted among some hagiographers 
“who eliminated every spark humanity 
profoundly human servants God.” Mére Marie, Pére 
Marquette, and Junipero Serra consequently emerge from 
her treatment personages not 
bounded any religious provincialism. 


none the less pervasive her writings: “Agnes Rep- 
plier’s faith reveals itself largely subtle ways 


writing But most often evidenced more than 


general liberal conservatism outlook plus fine 
sense proportion.” 
Though plainly devoted his subject, Stokes does not 
write with blind adulation. points out her limitations 
writer (such lack fictional imagination), her 
prejudices, and occasional pettiness 
Occasionally one also senses reticence, however, (For 
haps occasioned deference feelings. Stylistically the 
biography satisfactory rather than distinguished, the Anders 
most obtrusive features being somewhat broken 
ner and occasional repetition. But the faults are minor} 15, 
and the accomplishment significant. Our entry into the Barnett 
home Clinton Street shows amid the cats, books, and} 
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teas mistress who not only superior writer but also Bates, The Jacaranda Tree, Jan. 15, 1949. 


agreat lady. The book worthy everyone’s reading. 


George Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Maritain, Jacques. Existence and the Existent. Trans- 
lated Lewis Galantiere and Gerald Phelan. 
Pantheon. Nov. 15, 1948. 149p. $3.00. 


Maritain has stood out since worked his way 
from Bergson Aquinas deliverer St. Thomas 
modern man. the present book, existentialism 
that forms his problem, and his answer that Aquinas 
was genuine existentialist because began his medi- 
tations the existing world,and viewed the existence 
thing the most important fact about it. Thomism, 
are told with ample proof, philosophy the 
concrete. does not close man off, like Sartre 
Heidegger, into the limits his own finitude but 
defining being that which (or exists) opens the 
way the ascension toward God, pure existence, who 
said Abraham: Who am.” 


Maritain maintains that being not known detached 
observer looking reality parade. intuited, 
and this intuition enables the metaphysician set his 
feet not simply his own thoughts but things them- 
selves. There chapter the notion subject 
which existentialists have emphasized since Kierkegaard’s 
stress subjectivity, but subject for Maritain not 
simply the ego. substance; all things which exist are 
subjects like iron, lion, man, are properties sub- 
jects, like color, sound, and sweetness. Man does not 
know everything about such subjects, but neither 
entirely ignorant them. knows, for instance, the 
most important thing about them, they exist, and this 
suficient take him unerringly the ultimates. 


God’s relation man’s free will has been especially 
acute problem modern thought. Maritain has im- 
portant chapter the subject, showing that history 
“scenario written God advance” where God 
moves man one domino line crashes into another. 
All present God; there relation before and 
after; there determinism his relation human 
liberty; Thomistic existentialism refuses allow 
consider reality machine, determinists always do. 


translators this book have done commendable 
jwork. But the nature the subject-matter does not make 
reading. Yet ought read anyone who 
had formal home-made course metaphysics 
jand especially those who are interested contemporary 
jexistentialism. 
Vincent Edward Smith, Editor, 
The New Scholasticism 
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